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Ghe South African Outlook 


He who would speak to his time must speak from 
eternity. 

* * * * 
Mob Control. 

All over the country people are asking whether we are 
not a good deal less resourceful than we should be in deal- 
ing with mob violence. The rifle and the automatic gun 
can be effective enough, but at a terrible cost in lives and 
in the bitterness and the suffering of innocent people which 
ensue. Elsewhere in the world other weapons have been 
devised which are no less successful in controlling rioters, 
but do so without dealing death to them. A couple of 
years ago we were told that large quantities of such equip- 
ment had been secured from the United States and that 
squads of police were to be trained in the use of them— 
canisters, grenades, and tommy-guns, all spreading non- 
lethal gases, which render helpless all who are without the 
protection of the special masks provided for the men 
operating the weapons. But, so far as we are aware, the 
only thing heard about stuff of this sort since is that a gas 
mask was used by an African policeman recently, and 
possibly not for the first time, with a view to extracting 
information from an arrested man—for which monstrous 
misuse of his position and the equipment he was rightly 
sent to prison. It is understandable that this modern 
equipment may not be equally effective in all circumstances. 
In wide open country, for instance, its value is likely to be 
considerably less ; but in dealing with mobs in towns and 


circumscribed areas, such as the scenes of the recent riot- 
ing, it is surely much to Le preferred to the old-fashioned 
death-dealing weapons. Science has been at work on this 
difficult problem, and we are supposed to possess some of 
the tools which it has produced.. Why have they not been 
used ? 
* * * * 

An ignominious Exit. 

As was generally auticipated the egregious High Court 
of Parliament has been declared by a unanimous decision 
of the Appeal Court to be the absurd attempt at an evasion 
of the Constitution which most intelligent people thought 
it. After a few months of ridicule its existence as a court 
has been declared invalid. This decision the Government 
has wisely decided to accept, and so ends the silly, sorry 
farce which only a complete lack of humour could have 
made possible. So far, so good ; but we shall no doubt 
continue to hear a good deal of talk about the “ sovereignty 
of parliament ” ‘in the coming months, although in reality 
it will mean nothing more than the wishes of one party. 
As has been pointed out again and again, the main purpose 
of the Reserved Clauses is to secure in regard to certain 
vital matters that the genuine will of the people as a whole 
shall prevail, rather than the ephemeral policy of any single 
party. The sombre streak in the matter as we look back 
on it is the painful reflection that many of the protagonists 
for the High Court of Parliament were men voluntarily 
pledged in honour to the maintenance of this part of the 
Constitution, but ready enough to forget that fact when 
summoned to toe the party line. ‘They have added to our 
South African story a brief incident that was as fantastic as 
it was dishonourable. 

* * * * 
Back tothe ‘ status quo ’ ?—or to something better ? 

Writing under the immediate shadow of the terrible 
brutalitics in East London in the middle of last month a 
wise citizen of Queenstown has expressed under the initials 
F.L.G. in the columns of the Daily Representative of that 
town some admirable views to which we are glad to give 
wider publicity by summarising them in these Notes. 
After stressing the senselessness and savagery of the mur- 
ders and pointing out that any resort to violence must 
inevitably and justifiably be halted by similar methods, he 
asks his readers to remember that the African people as a 
whole have condemned what happened no less earnestly 
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than the Europeans. ‘‘ Any suggestion that these acts 
have their approval, or even acceptance, is monstrous.” 
But it is they themselves, he continues, who can exert the 
most effective influence for moderation and _ restraint. 
‘““ Almost every intelligent European is prepared to support 
their plea when constitutionally presented. But if they 
allow barbarous hooligans to take over the control of their 
cause, to murder and pillage and burn, they will only 
abrogate the most powerful influence in their favour, 
With law and order on their side, they will find an increas- 


ing body of European friendship.” 


But when we have condemned the Africans involved 
and commended the police for doing their inescapable 
duty, the vital question emerges in challenging clarity— 
what next? “Does ministerial policy really intend to 
put its trust in sten guns and its providence in sjamboks ? 
These are not even answers, still less are they solutions. 
And if ever a nation needed a solution it is South Africa! 
. . . Can the Government, can you and [ not realise that 
the one thing we must not seek is the status guo ante, the 
state of things as they were before ? That is merely ask- 
ing to restore the very conditions which brought about the 
trouble. Surely the very first step must be to remove if 
possible those conditions. And as a preliminary we must 
find out what these conditions are.” Retaliation must on 
no account be reckoned more important or more urgent 
than remedy. In this connection two matters fall under 
strong condemnation, the “criminal folly’ of sacking 
thousands of strikers in Port Elizabeth, which prevented 
them from realising that their leaders were wrong ; and the 
ministerial suggestion that these riots are an extension of 
Kenya’s Mau Mau, with its sinister and dangerous impli- 
cations. 


We are assured that law and order will be rigorously 
maintained and the safety of all citizens of all races ensured. 
But the rule of force is but a means, not an end, and it is 
imperative above anything else that the ‘ status’ we should 
face up to without repining and without delay should be a 
new one that, so far as inspired human wisdom can make 
it so, is purged of roots of discontent and is based on assent 
however hesitant. ‘T’o this end ‘‘ the African leaders must 
be brought to the conference table at once. They must be 
asked to express their wishes clearly and categorically. 
Concessions will have to be made, however irksome they 
may seem for the time being. What is more, the sooner 
they are made, the fewer they will need to be. This is not 
a policy of cowardice or capitulation, but of plain Christian 
common sense. Lar from being impracticable, it is the only 
practical course left to us. African nationalism may re- 
quire more than can be conceded. At least we shall know 
the truth. Violence may continue. At least we shall be 
able to meet it with a clear conscience and clean hands. ” 
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There is elemental truth in these views ; which means 
that they have the future on their side. 

* * % * 
A Pastoral Letter. 

(Leaders of the Church of the Province of South Africa 
have recently been the target for the insolent stupidity of some 
of our prominent politicians, who have accused theni of stirring 
up the Non-Europeans against the Europeans. This Pastoral 
Letter from the bishops of that denomination, which was read 
in ali its churches to its adherents of all races on November 
23rd, will serve to show what line they are really taking at 
this time. There will be regret, even though there need be no 
surprise, that the slim or loud-mouthed politician should have 
tatled entirely to understand the spirit which it reveals. We 
believe that its message will be welcomed by very many outside 
the particular church community to which it was addressed.) 


To the faithful in Christ Jesus 


We, the Bishops of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, send you our greetings in the name of the Lord. 

We give thanks that in these days of strife and conten- 
tion the fellowship of the Church remains unbroken. 
‘Those to whom we write belong to many different races 
and the backgrounds of our lives are different. In this 
our country the relations between our respective races 
grow daily more strained. It is difficult for us not to be 
affected by this increasing tension. 

We would remind you that we are all of us bound to- 
gether by a common need of forgiveness, a common grati- 
tude for redemption, a common allegiance to Our Lord. 
We are all sinners needing forgiveness. We all depend 
for our hope of salvation on the grace of God given to us 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. We are all pledged to be 
His faithful soldiers and servants to our lives’ end. If 
God so loved us, we also ought to love one another. There 
is no room among Christians for hatred, intolerance, con- 
tempt or pride. We must seek for opportunities to give 
expression to our unity in Christ. And above all we must 
be on our guard lest by word or deed we break the spiritual 
bonds that unite us all in the Family of God. 

It is not our purpose in this letter to put before you a 
Such changes are 
bound to come in this land as elsewhere. Shall they 
come through hatred and violence or through love and 
understanding service ? It is for us to show by our exampl : 
that men of different races can work together with mutual 
respect for the building in this land of a social order more 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. None of us can 
suppose that this is an easy task. But in the power of the 
Holy Spirit of love and wisdom prejudices can be over- 
come and difficulties conquered. But we must work 
together with the understanding of each other’s needs that 
should be ours because we are members of one Body, in 
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which where one member suffers all the members suffer 
with it. 


Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. And so we commit you to His love. 


* * * * 


South Africa at UNO. 


UNO is once more being used by a number of nations 
for the purpose of baiting South Africa, and a great deal of 
time and effort and money is being wasted on the familar 
pastime. It may be reasonably surmised that this is in 
reality merely a part of a larger conception and that the 
fundamental urge behind it is the assault of some of the 
Non-European races upon what they reckon to be the 
Achilles heel of White civilisation. And thus “ with bold 
countenance and knowledge small ” they can spread them- 
selves in showing righteous indignation over our mis- 
demeanours. Now we venture to think that we cannot 
fairly be considered complaisant about our racial attitudes 
and conditions in this sub-continent, but the fact is that 
we cannot see that much real good or hastening of the 
victory of the right is going to come out of this sort of 
crusade ; while it seems disquietingly clear that for the 
effective continuance of UNO itself, hard-pressed as it is 
just now in other vital respects, there is actually a good deal 
of mischiet in it. For treaties are entered into in order 
that they may be observed, and in that upon which UNO 
was founded all the signatory nations have solemnly under- 
taken that “ nothing contained in the present charter shall 
authorise the United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essent ally within the jurisdiction of any state.” If, on 
‘the other hand, some other organisation such as, for in- 
stance, the recently founded Africa Bureau in London, 
indulges in criticism of us, we may assent to its strictures 
or we may not, but we do rot question its right to say what 
it thinks, for it has not accepted any limitation of its range. 
Or again, if India is appealed to by an Indian group in 
South Africa, and protests to us as one country to another, 
we may think her action intrusive and interfering, but we 
do not term it fraudulent. But if she or any other member 
nation of UNO uses the organisation to do so, is it not 
inevitable that South Africa’s reactiori should be that she 
has aggravated meddlesomeness iy faithlessness ? It can 
hardly be questioued that South Afiica and many other 
nations—some of them now ii the lead in this veindetta— 
would never have signed the Charter had that proviso not 
beea included in it. 


We regret, therefore, in spite of our keen awareness of 
the need for a re-ordering of our own situation, the course 
which has been followed, for it is we ourselves who must 
do what has to be done and the hostile campaign in New 


York is only going to impede us. 
* * * * 
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Recreation Centres for urban Africans. 

It is very welcome news that the serious lack of facilities 
for any sort of recreation for Africans at work in our cities 
is engaging the earnest attention of the Native Affairs 
Department. For those. who are housed in compounds 
or Native townships the situation is not quite so unfavour- 
able, though some urban authorities have yet to realise 
that the generous provision of the space and means for 
recreation is an absolute essential rather than a gracious 
extra. It is the Africans who live in the servants’ quarters 
of European homes and businesses who are the worst off. 
It is not reasonable to expect them to stay quietly in their 
often rather comfortless rooms evening after evening ; yet 
the streets are the only alternative, and there are high 
spirits to be worked off and instincts of sociability to be 
obeyed. For these the recreation centre provides an out- 
let, mischief is thwarted and contentment results. Experi- 
ence suggests that vigorous opposition may be expected 
from European householders in the neighbourhoods select- 
ed for such centres, but it should not be beyond the wit of 
the Department to deal with this satisfactorily. Perhaps a 
start should be made in the newer townships, where the 
opposition is not likely to be so strong. 


* * * * 


Voortrekker for Christ. 

More than forty years ago a young Afrikander, Johan 
George Botha, heard the call of the unevangelised Sudan 
and went north under the auspices of the Sudan United 
Mission. He joined the meagre forces concerned to evan- 
gelise the pagan peoples of Northern Nigeria whose 
country lay in the direct line of the southward advance of 
Islam. Here he was associated with other South Africans, 
such as A. S. Judd and Ivan Hepburn, in laying the found- 
ations of the work which was later taken over by the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa. He was an admirable 
pioneer, devoted, dauntless and resourceful, and, withal, 
the most unassuming of men. In twenty-seven years of 
tireless work in hostile climate and conditions, he came 
near to burning himself out and was compelled to leave 
the field. But he was given fifteen more years in which to 
continue his missionary witness in his homeland, for five 
years of which he was warden of the Missionary Institute 
in Wellington. George Botha was a great lover of the 
Saviour and of His lost sheep, for whom he was pleading 
within a few days of his death. 


* * * * 


The Scripture Union. 

The Scripture Union Almanacs in Xhosa for 1953 will 
be ready before the end of the year, and may be procured 
from Miss Sprigg, 5, Dominion Street, Cambridge, East 
London at a cost of fourpence each. 
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‘How Painful are these Restrictions.”’ 


(In view of the importance of understanding the motives 
and spirit of the African Resistance Movement we repro- 
duce below from the Bantu World the statement read to 
the magistrate at Bloemfontein recently by Mr. S. Mokoena 
who was volunteer-in-chief of the fifth batch of resisters 
dealt with in his court.) 

On behalf of the passive resisters of Bloemfontein, I beg 
leave of Your Worship to make the following statement to 
the Court. 

We have decided voluntarily, and without any form of 
compulsion having been exerted upon us, to defy the laws 
which, not only we non-Europeans regard as extremely 
unjust, but also a growing number of Europeans in this 
country. 

It has been suggested by cur European administrators, 
Your Worship included, that we 
grievances through the “ proper channels,” and that, as it 
is now the law needs must take its course against us. Some 
there are who have even gone so far as to suggest that, as 
these laws were passed by Parliament we should see to it 
that the same Parliament repealed or amended them. You 
will be the first to agree, Your Worship, that we have 
exhausted all attempts to air our genuine sufferings through 
the so-called “‘ proper channels.” 

The history of our struggle for liberation, is a sad story 
of unfulfilled or broken promises by our White adminis- 
trators. It is a history characterised by obsequious repre- 
sentations and cap-in-hand deputations. The Native 
Representative Council was a ‘“ proper channel ’’—albeit 
an ineffective one—through which we could draw the 
attention of the Government to our sorry lot. The Coun- 
cl is now no more. ‘The Location Advisory Boards and 
the Bungas, toy telephones that they actually are, are also 
some of the oft-spoken “‘ proper channels.” 

Theirs is an ineffectual voice. Our so-called European 
Native representatives in Parliament are yet other ‘‘ proper 
channels.” ‘These representatives were the first to admit 
that theirs was a voice in the wilderness as they were 
battling against ‘“‘a stone wall of colour prejudice” in 
Parliament. Is there any wonder therefore that we have 
decided to throw caution to the winds—in so far as person- 
al consequences are concerned—and embark upon this 
painful method of airing our grievances? ‘To suggest 
that we should bring pressure to bear upon Parliament to 
repeal or amend these unjust laws is to make mockery of 
our sufferings. It is common knowledge that, because of 

our colour, we area voteless and voiceless majority. 

* It is interesting to speculate, Your Worship, what the 
reaction of the European would be, were he, just by sheer 
miracle to discover himself an African over-night and thus 
be subjected to the thousand and one irksome discrimi- 


should ventilate our 


” 


natory laws that our people have borne for centuries with 
Christian-like fortitude. ‘Uhis I say, because just recently, 

two South African Members of Parliament protested 
strongly against alleged discrimination, real or imaginary, 

to which so they said, they were subjected in India ; dis- 

crimination which by mere comparison with what is our 
daily dose of this satanic doctrine, is not worthy of the 

name. And to come nearer home, Europeans are up in 
arms in South Africa against the introduction of the popu- 

lation registration measure which they regard as the exten- 

sion of the pass system to them. 

\ The local curfew regulation which is one of our targets 

of defiance is extremely unfair. Hitherto, our movements 

in town were limited up to 10 p.m. But recently, the 

Minister of Native Affairs, with the approval of the City . 
Council, brought down the time to 9 p.m., and this not- 

withstanding the protestations of the ‘“‘ proper channel,” 

the local Native Advisory Board, that is. The majority 

of trains leave the station long after 9 p.m., and many an 

African man or woman has been arrested for the “ crime” of 
having gone to see somebody off at the station after 9 p.m. 

It has been our painful observation that, whenever 
apartheid is practised we are always the sufferers. ‘The 
endless queues at the Ticket Office during public holidays 
or week-ends, arid the equally long queues in the local 
Pest Office, will convince anyone that it is being taken as a 
matter of course that we must ever be satisfied with un- 
equal and inadequate facilities. 

Even in a location that is supposed to be our own; in a 
location where we are left “ to develop along our own lines,” 
we have no freedom whatever. Your parent, wife or 
relative needs must get a permit before he can sojourn 
with you. Indeed, Your Worship, when you stop to 
think how painful, how humiliating some of these restric- 
tions are to people that are living in a supposedly free and 
democratic country, the wonder will not be that we have 
embarked upon this resistance campaign at all, but that it 
has taken us so long a time to do so. 

We do not quarrel with Your Worship when you say you 
have no alternative but to punish us for deliberately break- - 
ing the unjust laws ; that is the unenviable duty you are 
But, with due respect to Your Wor- 
ship, we wish to state that punishment, no matter how 
severe, can be no deterrent to us. We have undertaken 
this campaign fully expecting such punishment. We have _ 
steeled and braced ourselves up to bear whatever punish- 
ment that may come our way. And happily, we derive 
encouragement and inspiration from the knowledge that, 
practically the whole of the African population in Bloem- 
fontein is four-square behind us, if not actively, then at 
least morally, 


bound to carry out. 


— will. 
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Sursum Corda 
**“PEACE ON EARTH, GOODWILL AMONG MEN”? 
THE MEANING OF GOODWILL 
By Rev. N. Kumalo, B.A. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men. (Luke 2: 14. A. V.) 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased. (R. V.) 

Glory to God in high heaven, and peace on earth for 
men whom he favours.”’ (Moffatt) 


GOOPWILL :—this word is on almost everybody’s lips 

and in nearly every newspaper or book that one picks 
up—in these days of unrest and anxiety. Man the world 
over desires Peace and the need for goodwill among men 
is being stressed mere than ever. Man’s ingenuity is 
being taxed to its utmost and various means are being tried 
to create an atmosphere or spirit of goodwill. Goodwill 
Sundays, missions of goodwill, exchanges of messages of 
goodwill between school children of one country and an- 
other, etc.—such things are the order of the day. It is 
becoming increasingly borne in upon us that peace and 
goodwill are interdependent, and, what is more, that 
** peace in the last analysis cannot be coerced.” 

As a body of students who have banded themselves to- 
gether under the leadership of Jesus Christ we need hardly 
be reminded that “‘ every reference to Jesus in the New 
Testament demands that an enemy be followed with per- 
sistent goodwill, that rebuffs do not lift from us the obliga- 
tion to seek his good.” 

Professor Jabavu in his address at the Fort Hare gradua- 
tion ceremony not long ago said this : ‘“ The President of 
the New Republic of India—a man belonging to a non- 
Christian tradition, has recommended to his country and 
to the world in general, a policy enshrined in the Christian 
Scriptures (Luke 2 : 14) ‘ Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth Peace, goodwill to men.’ ‘This policy Professor 
Jabavu remarked, “‘ awaits clarification and practical appli- 
cation. It is a challenge to the world and to Fort Hare.” 
Here, if you will allow me, I would invite your attention to 
those significant words “ clarification and practical appli- 
cation,” for our very familiarity with the word “ goodwill ”’ 
may breed only sentiment and mere lip service. 

Before we proceed any further let us for a moment glance 
at one or two examples of what sometimes passes for good- 
Cases are not unknown where one who holds 
a position of leadership in a group or society demands 
from others slavish subservience to his will. Needless to 
say more often than not where relations are of that nature 
disruption later ensucs, for man has implanted in him the 


divine gift of self-expression, 


Others there are again who under the cloak of ‘‘ good- 
will” promote their own selfish ends and perhaps to salve 
their consciences o casionally engage in some so-called 
philanthropic activities. ‘‘ Goodwill in action,” as a 
slogan is all too common these days and to many it simply 
means nothing more than just being a “‘jolly good fellow,” 
with one or two good turns,thrown in into the bargain. 

What then is Goodwill? ‘The answer we give to that 
question is of vital importance, for unless we can give the 
word “ goodwill” its true and proper meaning, purified 
of all the accretions that have enveloped it since that day it 
was uttered by that angelic choir, it is difficult to see how 
we can ever hope to secure the results which we expect to 
flow from its practical application on the human situation. 

Dr. Norman Snaith, an old testament scholar of note, 
says in one of his books : “ 'T'o secure God’s goodwill is the 
whole aim of true religion, for there is nothing worthy to 
be compared to a man’s being in the right relationship with 
God, and equally there is nothing at all to compensate for 
the lack of it. All this needs to be particularly remember- 
ed in connection with the Angel’s song in Luke 2: 14. The 
phrase is used regularly of good fellowship and a sweet 
reasonableness between man and man. ‘The phrase 
means nothing of the sort, as the paraphrase of the Revised 
Version has sought to show with its ‘Peace among 
in. whom God is well pleased.’ (The Greek 
word is eud kia and it stands for the Hebrew word 
raisin). "The line ther fore m ans that peace come; 


men 


on earth to men who are right with God. Man can never 


be right with man unless man is first right with God.” 

Then lr. H. Wat ins Jones, an ex-President of the 
British Methodist Conference, in a Xmas message he gave 
last year reminded us that “ the relationship of the Manger 
at Bethlel.2m to the mass of modern problems gives rise. . 
to the thcught of the greatest offer of peace the world has 
known, lz gely spurned by man, but still held out by God. 
Peace wa: announced to the world for all men of goodwill, 
all who <re blessed by the Divine favour. This means 
everybody. ‘Those who accept Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord possess the mind for peace and the desire to 
create it. ‘They have this secret because God with them 
comes before self.” 

In a very stimulating article on “‘ Peace” in one of the 
leading overseas religious papers, primarily intended I take 
it for British readers, but no less, I imagine, directed to us 
here as wel!, Allan Walker has this to say: “‘ Peace-making, 
a ministry of reconciliation, is laid upon the Church by 
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the Prince of Peace. Christian leadership must not take 
its cue from political leadership. It brings a different 
mind to the problems of mankind. It serves a different 
master. If there is anything the West needs to-day it is 
self-criticism and the constant warnings of the perils of its 
own self-righteousness.”’ 


It is conceivable then that all leaders of Christian thought 
are at pains to point out to us that the “ Self” is a very 
vital factor in the realisation of “ goodwill.” And so we 
are brought back to the old, old, question which the 
Psalmist, in another context, poses for each one of us— 
“What is man? ” 


In a recent sermon Dr. Leslie Weatherhead said: 
‘* Someone has described man not as a unity, but as a civil 
war, and how true the phrase is. There is not only the 
fearful self, but the lustful self, the greedy self, the proud 
self, the assertive self, and we all know how these spurious 
‘selves’ slip on to the throne of personality and take 
command. They do not represent the real, ‘ You’ at all. 
Laugh at them, if you can, especially the fearful self. See 
through them. Don’t identify them with the true self. 
Don’t say they represent your real personality. The 
reality is the ideal.” 


Thus we are led to understand that the real problem for 
each one of us is not so much what is happening in the 
world at large but to seek and find the true self. ‘‘ Let a 
man therefore examine himself ”’ says St. Paul in exhorting 
the Corinthian Christians, who because of strife and dis- 
orders had lost the spirit of goodwill. 


John Z. Mackenzie in one of his essays on “‘ Self” gives 
us the clue: ‘“‘ The first mark of the true self’s coming to 
birth is its growing capacity for self-criticism. The capa- 
city to see ourselves as others see us, to pass sound moral 
judgment on ourselves, to laugh at ourselves, is one of the 
healthiest signs of the growth of the self.” 


Ours is an age in which, as one has so aptly put it, we 
stagger from crisis to crisis, and it is no exaggeration, I 
venture to say, that our minds have become bewildered and 
confused. While it is true that solutions for our many 
and vexed problems are to be had for the mere asking, does 
it ever strike us that after all is said and done “‘ the fault is 
not in our stars but in ourselves.”’ Admittedly ‘ the world 
is out of joint,” but the question is—‘‘ Are we part of the 
problem or of the enswer ?” 


Listen to what Dr. H. E. Fosdick says (after a lifetime of 
reflection on the problems of the world) : ‘‘ Everywhere to- 
day the word ‘ problem’ confrontsus. Listening to the 
radio, or reading the morning paper, we face a jungle of 
large and complicated difficulties involving all mankind, 
and in comparison our small lives appear impotent. Willy- 
nilly we are all in the thick of the world’s game, partici- 
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pants in its winning or its loss, with this question rising for 
each of us : Am I myself part of the problem or part of the 
answer? Ina deep sense no man can help being part of 
the world’s problem. ‘All we like sheep have gone 
astray’ ‘All have sinned and fall short of the glory of 
God.’ Nevertheless once in 
a while we do see someone concerning whose character we 
feel, ‘That is the answer.’ Given enough such quality 
and such spiritual behaviour, the world’s problems 
could be solved.” 


There is no avoiding that. 


Dr. Aggrey in one of his messages to the students here, 
in reminding us in that graphic manner of his that the eyes 
of the world were directed towards Africa, described the 
shape of Africa as one huge mark of interrogation! And 
as we all know he, as a true son of Africa, by the quality of 
his life and spiritual behaviour, tried to supply the answer. 
Co-operation which is the very essence of “ goodwill 
among men ”’ was his watchword, and that is the undying 
legacy he bequeathed to his beloved’ Africa. 


In his remarkable study of Booker 'T. Washington, Basil 
Matthews comes to this conclusion, after reviewing very 
carefully and impartially the various criticisms that were 
passed on Washington’s policy by his opponents :— 


“ The longer one reflects upon Booker T. Washington’s 
character and his hidden springs of action, the more deeply 
is one persuaded that his Christian faith gave him certainty 
that the way of co-operation between races was in accord 
with the meaning of the universe and with the historic 
process. For the same reason he believed that high- 
pressure aggressive methods, aimed at securing results 
swiftly by belligerent pressure, were in the long run doom~ 
ed to frustration.” May grace to us be given to catch the 
true meaning and spirit of goodwill, so that we too in this 
our generation may go forward with peace in our hearts 
amidst life’s conflicts, and with our lives attuned to the angel 
song of ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest and on earth Good- 
will among men ”’—leaving the issue in His hands. 


When we think of Communism we think of what 
we are going to lose. When many of the Asian and 
African peoples think of it they think of what they 
are going to gain—especially if they have nothing 
to lose. The answer to Communism is in the old- 
fashioned phrase—good works, inspired by love 
and dedication to the whole man. 


Adlai Stevenson. 
* * * * 
The best argument for theology is when Chris- 
tians themselves live in a manner which cannot be 


satisfactorily explained except by talking about 
God, 
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Communism 


At the General Assembly of the Church of Scotiand held 
in Edinburgh in May this year, the Church's Commission on 
Communism submitted a further Report. This Report opens 
with a survey of the position of the Church in the more 
important Communst-controlied countries. In the first pluce 
something is said of the changing history of its relations with 
the State in the centre of the Communist world—the Soviet 
Union itself. Then attention is given to sume of the countries 
which came under Communist control as a result of the Second 
World War. We believe that our readers will welcome this 
further series of articles in which the facts gathered by the 
Commission will be made known. The article this month 
deals with the situation in Czechoslov.kia. 

—FEditors “ The South African Outlook.” 


(v) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In general the developments in Czechoslovakia since the 
Communists seized power in February 1948 have followed 
the same pattern as elsewhere. Certain features, however, 
are peculiar to Czechoslovakia or, at least, are more clearly 
illustrated there, and it may be best to concentrate on these 
in this Report. 

The aims of the Communist State in dealing with 
Church affairs may be summed up as follows :— 

1. ‘lo prevent the Church from being used, directly or 

indirectly, for the expression of anti-Communist 
views, and in particular to undermine the authority 
and political influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This was a short-term policy which 
formed part of the measures taken to secure power 
after the Revolution. 

2. ‘To encourage pro-Communist factions in the 
Churches, and to ensure that religious organisations 
would be subservient to the Communist State, and 
would be available as part of the propaganda 
machine for certain purposes. ‘This is a long-term 
policy which recognises the Churches as a factor in 
public opinion, but which may be altered according 
to circumstances. 

3. To replace religion by the Communist creed. This 
is the ultimate aim, which it is hoped will be 
achieved by universal education and propaganda, 
and by the creation of a new order of society in 
which religious beliefs will wither away. Any reli- 
gious liberties which may be permitted are regard- 
ed by the Communists as an opportunist con- 
cession to a superstition which dies hard, but which 
gives less trouble if allowed to die quietly. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, we can trace the working 

out of this policy in a nation whose religious traditions have 


much in common with our own, There are historical 


differences which must not be left out of account ; but look- 
ing at the Presbyterian Church of Czech Brethren in parti- 
cular, we can see what happens to a living Church when 
Communism comes to power. It is as well to have in 
mind relevant questions which we expect to find answered 
in the course of our examination. It is not enough at this 
time of day to set out merely to prove that Communism is 
inconsistent with religious liberty as we understand it. 
Such an approach might easily blind us to dangers in our 
own situation, especially the danger that other forms of 
modern secularism, no less pervasive than Communism, 
are already threatening to undermine the basis of our reli- 
gious liberties. ‘The following questions are of practical 
interest because they can be applied directly to an cxami- 
nation of our own Church problems :— 

(a) What changes does the pattern of Communism 
impose on the Church and its organisations ? 

(b) In what ways do faithful Christians, sincerely 
desiring to preserve their Christian witness and to 
maintain their Christian fellowship, react to these 
changes ? 

(c) To what extent and in what form does the living 
Church survive under Communism ? 

1. The Attack on the Political Power of Rame. 

According to the last census in 1930, 78.8 per cent of the 
people belonged to the Roman Catholic Church. Never- 
theless this Church was weak and vulnerable. Membership 
was largely nominal, especially in the cities. ‘The Vatican 
regarded Czechoslovakia as heretical and unreliable. There 
was a strong clement of anti-clerical feeling in Czech 
nationalism. Before 1918, Roman Catholicism had been 
closely identified with the Hapsburg monarchy, with the 
result that a mass movement “‘ away from Rome” took 
place after the establishment of the Republic. 

To regain popularity the Vatican had allowed a consider- 
able degree of national independence. Many Czech 
Roman Catholics, while giving spiritual obedience to the 
Pope, did not follow the political leadership of the Vatican. 
During the German occupation there had been some noto- 
rious collaborationists in Slovakia (¢.g., Father Tiso), 
although other Roman Catholic priests had a good record 
of resistance to Nazi-ism and Cardinal Beran himself had 
been in a concentration camp. ‘The social welfare work of 
“* Caritas’? was on a broad basis and well organised. The 
Roman Catholic ‘‘ People’s Party” joined the coalition 
with Socialists and Communists after the Liberation, a 
remarkable compromise for Roman Catholics, since it 
involved the acceptance of the basic socialist programme 
and also of Czech-Soviet economic and cultural collabora- 
tion. In practice the People’s Party was naturally more 
conservative and pro-Western than the other Parties, and 
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came increasingly to play an opposition role. Roman 
Catholics showed more readiness than ever to co-operate 
with Protestants. ‘The most notable instance of this co- 
operation was a peace demonstration (arranged following 
the visit of the Archbishop of York in 1947) in which re- 
presentatives of al] Churches took part with the Cardinal 
in the chair. Nevertheless Protestants remained suspicious 
of the political activities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They could not forget that their religious freedom had been 
won from the Roman Catho'ic powers only after a bitter 
struggle and with the help of progressive forces in the 
State. 

Measures taken by the Communist Government after 
the Revolution, which mainly affected the Roman Catholic 
Church, included :— 

(a) The dissolution of the People’s Party and action 

against leading Roman Catholic politicians. 

(b) The taking over of Roman Catholic papers. 

(e) A ban on the “ political misuse of the pulpit.”’ 

(d) Land reforms which reduced to 150 acres the 

estates of the bishoprics. 

(e) Nationalisation of social institutions and hospitals. 

({) Nationalisation of schools, (accepted without much 

opposition by Protestants. Only the Slovak |] utheran 
Church had denominational schools). 

In the strugyle which later developed the main issues 
were the participation of priests in political life and the 
excommunication by the Vatican of those who, like l'ather 
Plojhai, defied the Papa! ban on active support of the Com- 
munist Party. Thus the Roman Catholic Church was 
adopting a new position of confining itself to spiritual 
activities (as was made plain by Cardinal Beran’s pro- 
nouncements and by the Pastoral Letter read in the 
Churches on the first Sunday of Advent 1948), and thus 
accepting the non-political role which the new situation 
imposed. ‘This attitude was approved by one at least of 
the Protestant leaders. It was the Communists who 
demanded that the Church should be more active in support 
of the new order. ‘The Communist aim was not only to 
restrict the influence of the Church but to transform it into 
an instrument of Communist policy. ‘To do this it was 
necessary to sever the link with Rome, to separate the 
hierarchy from the rank and file of the clergy and the people. 

The extent to which this has been achieved is shown by 
a recent announcement that 1700 priests and 3 Bishops 
attended a “peace demonstration ” under Communist 
auspices. 


2. State Control and Direction of the Churches. 


Before the Revolution a Religious Department had been 
organised in the Communist Ministry of Information, and 
this was easily transformed into a Ministry of Religious 
Affairs. This Ministry can exercise its influence (a) by 
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control of appointments, (4) by financial control, (¢) by 
Trotan Horse methods of organisation from within, (d) by 
supervising theological training, and (¢) by censorship or 
inspired articles in the religious press. In the Protestant 
Churches only (6) and (c) have so far proved a serious 
danger. 

(a) It is a surprising fact that no minister of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Czech Brethren has been deposed, and 
only one election to office seems to have been influenced 
by political considerations. ‘The State had always reserved 
the right formally to confirm ministerial appointments, 
because ministers exercised certain civil functions in con- 
nection with the registration of baptisms and marriages. 
The new law makes this control stricter, and although in 
the judgment of Protestant Church leaders no new principle 
is involved, it is obviously liable to abuse. ‘The difficulty 
of elections to the Synod, which also required approval, 
was overcome by forming a nominations committee which 
submitted a list to the authorities beforehand. 

(b) More serious is the fact that salaries of ministers 
are now paid by the State, instead of being supplemented 
by block grants to the Church as before. This change 
was opposed by the Church of Czech Brethren and the 
Slovak Lutheran Church, but their point of view could not 
be maintained in face of the readiness of the Roman Catho- 
lic, Orthodox, and Czechoslovak Churches to accept State 
support in this form. The Roman Catholic Church had 
always enjoyed State support, and its members had no 
obligation to pay for religious services. It was not until 
1861 that the State guaranteed some contribution to Pro- 
testant (Lutheran and Reformed) Churches, but the sum 
was not fixed and depended on the goodwill of the autho- 
rities. The Roman Catholic Church had of course 
accumulated a large amount of property, while the Pro- 
testant Churches, which came into existence with the Edict 
of Toleration in 1781, started with empty hands. The 
obligation to support their ministers turned out to the 
advantage of the Protestant Churches, whose members 
were thus trained in Christian liberality and independence. 
The Czechoslovak Republic took over the Austrian system 
of “ congrua ” with some changes in the basis of payments, 
and a similar system was applied to all “‘ State-recognised ” 
Churches. The Church of the Czech Brethren received 
block grants towards the salaries of clergy and also a con- 
tribution towards its centraladministration. It was realised 
that the Church was too dependent on State support and, 
during the war, when the German authorities threatened 
to reduce the grants, a successful campaign was launched 
which raised the proportion of Church contributions from 
one-half to two-thirds or three-quarters of the total budget. 
The Church was thus nearly self-supporting, but when 
prices trebled after the war the Church was again more 
dependent on State subsidies. The Roman Catholic 
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Church, having lost its lands and not having any substan- 
tial income from voluntary contributions, was much more 
seriously hit ; and the State decided to distribute State 
support equally among all the Churches, and to make itself 
directly responsible for the payment of salaries. It proved 
impossible to resist this apparently generous offer which 
was backed by a good deal of propaganda. At the same 
time a new regulation laid down that all the accounts of 
congregations and Church authorities must be submitted 
for approval. An assurance was given that ministers re- 
mained the servants of the Church and did not become 
State employees. 

(c) We have seen how the Communists tried to create 
division in the Roman Catholic Church between the 
Bishops and a Communist-led faction which defies the 
authority of Rome. The Czechoslovak Church, which 
arose in 1918 as a modernist and nationalist secession from 
the Roman Catholic Church, has from the beginning shown 
its eagerness to support Communist policies and, since its 
nominal membership of 800,000 is equal to that of the 
Czech Brethren and Slovak Churches combined, it has a 
powerful influence when backed by official propaganda 
and has frequently been used to counter any signs of reluc- 
tance in the other Churches. Its Pan-Slav policy links it 
with the Orthodox Church, a very small body which has 
been officially encouraged, with a new Patridrch from 
Russia who is always accompanied by a political adviser 
and director. It is a tribute to the leadership of the Pro- 
testant Churches that no signs of disruption have appeared 
in their organisation. Conferences of ministers have been 
summoned by the Ministry of Religious Affairs without 
reference to the Church headquarters. Courses of in- 
struction in Marxism have been organised for ministers in 
presbyteries, and no doubt prove as interesting and 
impressive as other things that presbyters are compelled 
to listen to. On special occasions Communist officials 
appear as distinguished visitors and give propaganda 
addresses which sometimes sound very odd. It is difficult 
to say how much all this adds up to. But it suggests that 
at present the Communist State has the limited objective 
of ensuring that the Church will not oppose, but will rather 
support and lend its blessing to the new order, the fight 
against imperialism, and the peace campaign. 

(d) Hitherto theological training has continued with- 
out any sign of being affected by Communist influence. 
This is confirmed by a recently published book containing 
lectures delivered at the Comenius Faculty in an extension 
course for laymen, which seems to have been remarkably 
well attended. Instruction in Marxism is given, but as it 
seems to be left in the hands of the theological staff, it may 
in practice be no more tendentious than a course in compa- 
rative religion. Students are more likely to be influenced 
through the youth organisations which they are compelled 
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to join and which are free to carry on their activities in the 
colleges. 

(ec) The religious press is the easiest to control of all 
Church activities, yet in Czechoslovakia it is in fact the 
free-est. ‘There was a strict censorship to begin with, and 
the Church papers are now printed by a nationalised firm. 
Yet there seems to be no paper restriction, and the smail 
I'vangelical Church of Czech Brethren (with a member- 
ship of 350,000 souls) publishes regularly a weekly paper 
of four pages, a monthly magazine of twenty-four pages 
(illustrated), and a first-class theological review edited by 
Professor J. L. Hromadka. ‘The contents are almost 
entirely theological or homiletic, with a good deal of simple 
and practical exposition of the Bible. There are occasional 
articles which are obviously dictated or inspired by the 
State authorities—a front page article on the fight for peace, 
a protest against some resolution of the World Council of 
Churches on international affairs. References to the Far 
East, the rearmament of Germany, and the policy of the 
U.S.A. and other Western Powers often seem pro-Com- 
munist. But on some of these questions the sincere views 
of the writers, ill-informed and influenced by propaganda 
as they are, are known to coincide with the views of the 
Government. ‘here is always a half-column in the weekly 
paper which gives a summary of the news of the world 
from the Communist angle, just as during the Nazi occu- 
But these 
small signs of the times do not affect the soundness and 
faithfulness of Christian witness in this censored paper, 
and even the censors are confronted with the Gospel. 


pation it gave the Nazi version of the news. 


3. The Attitude of Christians to the Communist State. 


Has the Church sold itself to Communism ¢ The Church 
has accepted a relationship with the State which is a com- 
promise, as any agreement with the secular power must be. 
Anyone who knows the men concerned and the situation 
which faced them must feel that they have acted loyally 
and realistically, well aware of the dangers of Communist 
aims, and that they have maintained the witness of the 
Church in an unexpected way :— 

(a) The essential life of the Church is still fundamental- 
ly Christian and independent of the State. ‘The 
agreement with the State makes possible a degree of 
public witness in a Communist country which could 
not be lightly thrown away. 

(6) The Czech Church leaders would maintain that the 
compromise has meant no sacrifice of the divine rights 
of the Church, but only of the legal privileges which 
the State had granted and could therefore withhold. 
‘The compromise, however, includes two consequences 
of the political situation which seriously affect the 
ecumenical life of the Church: separation from the 
Western Churches, and the fact that on social and 
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international questions—e.g., peace—Christian views 
are distorted. Even here, however, some Christian 
expression is possible, and the peace campaign might 
in a crisis become a form of passive resistance. 

4, Religious Freedom and the Living Church. 

Tn an article some time ago J. L. Hromadka quoted the 
last verse of Acts, which expressed vividly his conception 
of religious freedom in the present situation. “ Preaching 
the Kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him.” This New ‘Testament conception of 
freedom does not depend upon legal or constitutional 
guarantees, but upon the vitality of the Church’s spiritual 
life. It is important to remember, however, that the atti- 
tude of the Czech Protestant Church is not one of with- 
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drawal or of mere “ spiritual freedom.” ‘I'he Church also 
claims freedom to witness and freedom of political action, 
and it is in view of this fuller freedom that the Church 
seeks to witness in relation to the State, as Christ appeared 
before Pilate, and as Paul preached before Agrippa. Rela- 
tions with the State always involve the danger of restriction 
and this is common to all Churches in a secular society. 
But the danger is less where the Church does not rely on 
its legal rights, its property, its popular support, and its 
influence with the Government of the day. In a revolu- 
tionary age these advantages can be swept away in an hour. 
The Church of the Czech Brethren has learned by experi- 
ence that such statutory freedom is not normal in Church 
history, and this is its strength compared with the Roman 
Catholic and Czechoslovak Churches. 


Missionaries Discuss Communism 


MEETING in the Twemlow Hall, King William’s 

Town last month the members of the Ciskeian 
Missionary Council were <ddressed by the Rev. J. D. 
MacTavish, Chaplain of Lovedale, on the subject “‘ The 
Challenge of Communism ”’ and afterwards discussed the 
subject fully. 

As he had had experience of mission work in China at 
the time that a Communist government was being estab- 
lished there, Mr. MacTavish gave examples of the kind of 
actions that the Chinese Communist government took in 
connection with mission work. By means of purges and 
persecutions the people were instilled with a fear of the 
government that made them withdraw co-operation from 
foreign missionaries. One missionary society had esti- 
mated that between half a million and three-quarters of a 
million people had been executed by the Communists in 
their attempt to entrench themselves as a government. 
The education system had been altered to serve the Com- 
munist government and everything non-Communist was 
labelled as imperialistic and foreign. ‘The churches had 
been used to drag out confessions which led up to accusa- 
tions against fellow-christians who were duly punished by 
the Communist government. Christian literature inside 
the country was being drastically purged and ministers 
and missionaries had been reduced to the status of labour- 
ers or technicians. Foreigners were being sent back to 
their countries as useless citizens if no accusations could 
be trumped up against them. 

‘The first challenge of Communism lay in its denial to 
Christianity of the right to evangelise. Whereas at first 
leaders of Communism had promised religious freedom, 
in the end they sought to suppress the power of redemp- 
tion which Christianity preached. Using the methods of 
propaganda of the modern world, Communism was pro- 


claiming that it could reform man by materialistic means 
alone. 

The practice of Communism also challenged Christianity 
in its contribution to society as a whole. It used the 
world’s need for experts and technicians to preach a doctrine 
of efficiency. and work that ignored the Christian 
belief in the value of each personality. Christianity was 
challenged to produce workers that could see their work as 
part of the rule of God in life. 

The strength of the Communist approach to life 
challenged the church to heal its divisions and speak to 
mankind with one voice. The church cannot afford to be 
divided while two-thirds of mankind remains unchristian 
and provides a clear field for the teachings of materialistic 
Communism. 


/ 


DISCUSSION 


In the discussion that followed, it was remarked that by 
its exploitation of untruthfulness and fear, Communism 
was destroying itself. As of old God had used Cyrus as a 
“scourge of the people” to reveal His will to Israel, so 
He may be using Communism in this generation to expose 
the failures of Christianity in our time. One speaker 
stated that he thought that the real challenge to Chris- 
tianity in South Africa was materialistic racialism. An- 
other ventured the opinion that nationalistic materialism 
played into the hands of the Communist propagandist and 
that the more serious religious challenge to Africa came 
from Mohammedanism which at the moment wa; the 
bulwark between Africa and the overland encroachment 
of the Communist state. The answer to both challenges 
lay in more intensive and more extensive propagation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The discussion closed with a 
plea for more united action in our witness. 
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Tales of Two Cities 
7. SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


(A true story. 


1 was breakfast time at St. Michael’s School for boys. 

The winter sunshine streamed through the wide 
windows of the dining-hall on to the long tables loaded 
with dishes of bread, butter and marmalade, and the Native 
waiters in white suits edged with red were carrying plates 
of porridge from the serving table. 

Outside the windows were gay beds of calendula and 
winter flowering sweet-peas and the bare grey branches 
and trunks of jacaranda trees shone like silver in the sun- 
shine. 

The boys came trooping into the hall each standing be- 
hind his seat waiting for grace to be said. Suddenly the 
quietness was broken by the piercing wail of a crying baby 
heard through the serving hatch from the kitchen beyond. 
A hundred heads were turned to look. Then, grace over, 
the boys took their seats and the loud clatter of spoons and 
plates drowned the sound of the wailing child while a 
hundred excited young voices discussed the phenomenon. 
What was a baby doing at St. Michael’s and whose could 
it be? Various facetious suggestions were made. 

At one of the long tables the boys who had finished their 
porridge were looking around hopefully for the waiter to 
change their plates and bring bacon and eggs; but the 
waiter, Wellington, was missing. 

In the kitchen Wellington was the unwilling centre of 
considerable attention. The kitchen staff laughed loudly 
and the other waiters hurrying to-and-fro were grinning 
from ear to ear, for Wellington held in his arms a bundle 
wrapped in a blue blanket from which issued first a peevish 
cry and then shrieks of rage and frustration. 

The Native man was livid with fury. Leaving the 
shrieking baby on the floor of the kitchen he hastily pulled 
off his white uniform then seizing his jacket picked up the 
child and hurried out of the back-door into the garden. 
He would catch her! He would give her such a thrashing 
that she would never forget it! How dared she make a 
fool of him like this ? He, her husband, who had been a 
waiter at St. Michael’s for three years and was well esteem- 
ed amongst the other servants. How dared she come rush- 
ing in at the back-door and leave the baby there in his arms 
without a word? Sipho! His son! 

Outside he could see no sign of his wife. Rolling the 
crying child tightly in the blanket he hurried along 
Devonshire Road carrying the’bundle as nonchalantly as 
possible, but he could not disguise what it contained ; the 
noise prevented that! Some youths standing at the corner 
of High Street were greatly amused at his predicament 
and shouted facetious comments. 


Nemes and minor details only have been altered.) 


It took him almost half-an-hour to reach his home in 
the Location and during this time it became more and 
more obvious that Sipho was very hungry. He was 
gnawing his fists and still howling furiously. Wellington 
tried to remember what food Mildred gave him, and with 
a twinge of conscience realised that it was about this that 
they had quarrelled the previous day. He earned 28/- a 
week and gave her 5/- to feed herself and the child, while 
he had his meals at the school. She had complained that 
it was not enough, that Sipho needed milk with his porridge 
and milk was very expensive. ‘Then because she had 
dared to argue with him he had told her that she must also 
buy tobacco and matches for him out of the five shillings. 

As he came within sight of his home he began to hope 
that perhaps Mildred had returned there and he opened 
the door and looked round hopefully. But the room was 
empty. Moreover the suit-case with her best clothes that 
had been packed under the bed had also gone. 

He put Sipho, still crying, down on the bed and began a 
hurried search for food. In the cupboard was an empty 
tin that had contained condensed milk, but not a drop 
remained. ‘l‘here was no bread, no sugar, no meal. But 
standing on the bare wooden table in a conspicuous posi- 
tion was a small brown paper packet tied up with string. 
When he ripped this open he found, not mealie meal or 
mabela as he had hoped, but a packet of tobacco and a box 
of matches. In his anger and disappointment he threw 
these on the floor and stamped on them. 

* * * * 

It was an hour later that Wellington, following the advice 
of neighbours, took the hungry child to the Health Centre 
where a Native nurse soon prepared some food for him. 
Then the child, satisfied and exhausted, dropped asleep 
and Wellington carrying the sleeping baby was taken into 
the consulting-room where the problem was discussed. 
What to do with Sipho ? 

The father said he had no woman relative who could 
take charge of the child nor did he know any woman he 
could engage to do so. He seemed almost as exhausted 
as the child and sat helplessly with the sleeping baby on 
his knees and had no suggestions to offer. 

Finally the nurse volunteered to enquire if a friend of 
hers, a teacher on leave, would undertake the care of the 
child for a time. As this woman was staying quite near 
the Centre the nurse was told to go and find her. 

Around the Health Centre garden was a high privet 
hedge and inside the hedge a group of tall thorn trees gave 
welcome shade. Here Wellington and the sleeping baby 
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waited for a while. He laid the child down_on the grass 
beside him and heaved a sigh of relief. For a moment he 
thought he heard a laugh and looked round quickly, but 
there was no one to be seen and he concluded that the 
jeers of his friends at St. Michael’s were still ringing in his 
ears. 


* * * * 


The nurse returned to the doctor sooner than expected 
and with her she brought a young uneducated Native 
woman instead of the teacher as arranged. 

“TI found this woman hiding outside and peeping 
through the hedge into the garden ”’ she said. 

The woman scowled at the doctor and the nurse and 
then fixed her eyes firmly on the floor refusing to speak. 

“Who is she and what does she want ?” asked the 
doctor. 

‘“ Please, Doctor,” said the nurse, ‘‘ I think she is the 
mother of the baby.” 

A long conversation followed and slowly the story 
emerged, the nurse interpreting sentence by sentence. 
They heard how the five shillings had been spent before 
the week was ended and there was no more money for food, 
although Wellington had money for beer. ‘They heard of 


the last infuriating order to buy tobacco and matches when 


there was no milk for Sipho. Never would she return to 
such a husband, the woman said. 

“Your quarrel with your husband is not my affair,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ but I am here to look after the health of the 
children in this Location. It was very wrong to leave your 
baby in that way.” 

But it was difficult to blame Mildred very much. 
obvious that while keeping herself in concealment she had 
been watching and following her husband all the morning 
and would not have allowed her child to come to any 
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serious harm. 

Eventually it was decided that the mother would take 
Sipho with her to her “ maiden home.” ‘The nurse was 
sent this time to bring the baby and tell the father that he 
could return to his work in town. 

The doctor and the mother were left alone together. 
The Native woman continued to scowl at the floor. ‘They 
were two women of different race and colour, each with a 
very imperfect understanding of the language of the other. 
But the link between them was more primitive than langu- 
age. Not a word was spoken; then the Native woman 
lifted her eyes slowly and glanced sideways at the doctor. 

“These men!” said the black eyes. 

“But we know how to fix them!” said the blue. 

And when the nurse returned carrying the baby she was 
surprised to find both women laughing heartily. 


* * ¥* * 
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A week later, at the Mother and Baby Session, Sipho 
and his mother were in attendance. 

“By the way,” said the doctor to Mildred, ‘“‘ what is 
your address now ?” 

‘““'The same as before,” said the woman. 

“ And does Wellington give you money to buy milk ?” 

“He gives me money,” and Mildred smiled self- 
consciously. 

““So the pian worked ? ” 

“Yes! The plan worked,” she said, and laughing 
over her shoulder she hoisted Sipho on to her back and 


stepped out into the sun-shine. 
EH, 


YOUR BROTHER’S BLOOD 


Thy brother's blood has 
Gen, tv. 


What is this thou hast done? 
found a voice that cries to me from the ground, 
(Knox). 

‘The ancient myth a truth enshrines, 
A boundless truth, far far beyond 
The earth-crust which your soul confines 
In darkness dense—still far beyond 
Your knowledge, wisdom, science, might ; 
Your light its radiance pales to night. 
God’s whole creation lives unbound 
In love’s blest freedom infinite. 
Your brother’s blood spilt on the ground 
Becomes a voice in holy rite. 
A pleading sacrificial cry 
Invokes Love’s vengeance from on high. 
Your brother’s blood ! it scatters seeds 
From which the roseate Bloom shall spring : 
But in your blood bought land the weeds 
From self-same sodden earth shall sting 
To consciousness of love as God— 
Your foe ! and every man a rod.’ 


* * * * 


The blood sprite, innocent, pursues 
Relentlessly the wandering Cain. 

The Lord in son of Seth renews 

In Abel’s place the pleading strain 

On living human lips. Love’s word 

Shall in his name implore the Lord. (Gen. iv. 25-26) 
Now Golgotha the Truth unshrouds, 

The earth-crust breaks, the Red Rose blooms. 
Love’s mighty word has pierced the clouds. 
The younger brother’s blood now dooms 

To darkest night, this land of sun. 

Your brother’s blood! What hast thou done ? 
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A New School is Opened 


W FE have usually spoken of this outpost of our work as 
being in Kensington—a name more than likely to 
mislead strangers as to the quality of the neighbourhood 
referred to. But the use of grand and beautiful names for 
poor and ugly places is not, of course confined to Cape 
‘Town. England has long practised it, (and T hackeray 
made fun of it in ‘ Vanity Fair’), so that it was quite natural 
when an African, on returning from England to his home 
of thatched huts on the veld, renamed it Grosvenor Place ! 
But actually our property is not in Kensington ; it is a 
few yeards over the boundary in the adjacent and more 
debased locality which bears the less grand but more 
beautiful name of Windermere. The school, which we 
started there at the beginning of this year, is known to the 
Education Department as St. Peter’s, Windermere. How 
lovely that sounds! And indeed it is very lovely—in a 
sense. When school opened in January of this year we 
. still had nothing but the little old building of wood and 
ircn, and the plot was largely a quagmire in winter time. 
The number of children who attended on the first day was 
120. Still the excellent school mistress, a married woman, 
stood at the door calmly taking down names of more 
admissions from a queue of mothers eager that their child- 
ren should not be left out. By ‘Thursday in that first 
week there were 170 children, so a second mistress was 
-rought in and a second room was hired in the neighbour- 
kood. A Government salary grant was soon obtained for 
the first mistress, and soon after that another for the second. 
‘Then two classrooms were erected and a third mistress 
employed—taking her class in the old building, and a third 
salary grant was then obtained for her. ‘This is very rapid 
growth compared with the ways of the Education Depart- 
ment which we have experienced in the Transkei where 
we were pleased if we got two new salary grants in one 
year for all our many schools there. It seems that the 
Government is aware of the inadequate schooling for 
African children in these parts and is ready to support any 
new effort made in that direction. For in this same year 
we have opened two other schools in other parts of the 
peninsula, and these also very quickly became Govern- 
ment aided. Indeed our schools as a whole have recently 
received no less than seven new salary grants over a period 
of only nine months. 

The two new classrooms already referred to, being 
civided by a sliding partition, become one room in 
tke weekends to be used for Church purposes, and the 
building was blessed last Sunday by Coadjutor Bishop 
Lavis. The day had been long prepared for, invitations 
being sent to other congregations to send their representa- 
tives, and not to send them empty-handed. The weather 
wes fine, the Bishop, after his recent illness, was in good 


form, the building was packed to overflowing, the singing 
was remarkably good, and when the service was over we 
got back to the old building, which we had left as a vestry, 
to find it so completely and so tastefully transformed into 
a tea-room that there was not even an inch of table space 
where either the Bishop or the celebrant could unvest. 
When the Bishop eventuaily got seated for rest and re- 
freshment his first remark was how he wished that this 
great gathering of people could be transported to the 
Cathedral, to reproduce there the beautiful service that he 
had just witnessed—where the unaccompanied singing 
would resound with grand effect in the lofty roof, and 
where the white people who would attend would be so 
deeply impressed and edified. 

After refreshments there was much chatting in the sun- 
shine until the people were again called together inside 
the new building for the “‘ opening meeting,’’ otherwise 
called a “‘ giving meeting,’ at which the monetary gifts, 
both large and small, which the people had brought, were 
placed on the table before the Chairman. This of course 
took a good deal longer to do than it takes to write about. 
The speechmaking which precedes the presenting of a 
gift, or the singing which accompanies it, as when the 
Mothers’ Union, in force, comes slowly up the centre of 
the room singing and dancing behind its leader, now 
advancing and now receding, till at last its “‘ bag ” is placed 
on the table when the applause reaches its climax—all this 
takes time ; indeed it is all part of the day’s enjoyment. 
Nor does each item finish even when the bag does get on 
to the table for someone will promptly put a coin on it to 
keep it shut ; someone else puts on a bigger one to open it, 
only to bring another person to his feet with a still larger 
coin to stop the bag being opened—and so on for quite a 
long while. And that is how the money comes in. We 
left long before the end,—and heard later that the sum 
eventually given was close on £100. ‘The happiness and 
success of the whole day exceeded our best expectations 
and reflect great credit on Father Nyovane who has charge 
of the church work there and who made all the arrange- 
ments for the blessing and the opening of the new building. 
The people there and at other centres had long been 
collecting money which defrayed over one third of the total 
cost. 

At best Windermere is a low-grade area ; at its worst its 
patches of pordokkie dwellings are indescribably unfit for 
human habitation, and many of the congregation of St. 
Peter’s live under those shocking conditions. Yet the 
people who filled the new building on Sunday were all 
remarkably well dressed. Many who live in those dread- 
ful areas do so not because they are poor but because there 
are no other places in which they can live. But something 
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has now been achieved in lifting up the neighbourhood by 
the starting of this school, the improvement of the site, 
and the setting up of a building in which (though it is 
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primarily a school building) the services of the church can 
be fittingly conducted with proper dignity. 


FJ.R. 


New Books 


The Service and Status of Women in the Churches, 

by Kathleen Bliss, D.D. (S.C.M. Press : 12/6). 

The World Council of Churches at its first Assembly in 
Amsterdam in 1948 considered “ the lite and work of 
women in the Church.”’ The amount of material on this 
subject which had come from the different Churches was 
so considerable that it was impossible to produce more 
than a very provisional and short report for the Assembly 
itself, and it was therefore decided that a fuller report 
should be prepared. It was felt that what was wanted was 
not a mere tabulation of the various national documents, 
but rather a personal interpretation of the situation as it 
was revealed in the material. It therefore asked Dr. 
Kathleen Bliss to present the facts together with her own 
evaluation of these facts. As Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
saysina Foreword, ‘ The result is this highly illuminating 
survey of the place and work of women in many Churches 
which may claim to represent the first world-wide study 
on this subject which has ever been made.” 

The work and status of women in the churches of forty- 
five countries is laid before the reader, the aim of the book 
being not to plead a cause, but to state a situation, explain 
how it has come about, and consider the possibilities for 
its development. 

The book is divided into six parts. 

I, Women, Church, and Society. . 

II. ‘The Voluntary Service of Women in the Church. 

III. Full-time and Professional Service of Women in 

the Church. 

IV. Women and the Ordained Ministry. 

V. The Participation of Women in the Government of 

the Church. 

VI. Change and Opportunity. 

Some of the chapters are devoted to describing the actual 
position of women in the Churches of various lands. These 
chapters are full of interest and convey the impression of 
extraordinary competence in the selection of material. 
The last chapter particularly is devoted to reflection—by 
Dr. Bliss and her correspondents—on the facts as given. 

This is a volume of first-rate importance. Its two 
hundred pages should be studied again and again by all 
who are interested in the life and work of the Church. A 
master mind is at work, collecting, sifting, evaluating and 
commenting upon a mass of material gathered from the 
four corners of the earth. 

We know of few steps that would so much give new life 
to women’s associations in our Churches as a series of 


adequate addresses and discussions on the material in this 
book. But it is not a volume for women only, it should be 
equally studied by men, especially ministers and church 
office-bearers. Dr. Bliss rightly declares, “‘ The question 
of the place of women in the Churches is not a ‘ women’s 
question.’ It might more truly be called a ‘ men’s ques- 
tion.’ Fundamentally it is a question of relationship.” 

The book is too rich and full for summary. We com- 
mend its every page to the earnest attention of all whom 
our words may reach. 

R.H.W.S. 

I Love the Trail. A Sketch of the Life of Helen Emily 
Springer (Obtainable at the Bookstore, Lovedale, C.P. 
Cloth 15/- ; paper covers 11/-). 

Few names among Central African missionaries are 
better known than those of Bishop John M. Springer and 
Mts. Springer. The latter died on 23rd August, 1949, 
after missionary service in Africa which stretched from 
1891 to 1949. Her husband, now in retirement after 
forty-three years of service, during the last eight years of 
which he was Bishop in charge of all Methodist mission 
work in the vast area of Central Africa, has written a sketch 
of his wife’s career and personality. 

This is a true pioneer story, with a range of journeyings 
which is reminiscent of David Livingstone. Unlike the 
Livingstones, Bishop and Mrs. Springer had no children, 
and so Mrs. Springer became her husband’s constant 
companion. ‘Their journeys ranged from Old Umtali in 
Rhodesia to the Atlantic Ocean, 1500 miles away. Later 
vears found them in the Belgian Congo, in Inhambane on 
the Indian Ocean, and even in Liberia. In the early years 
especially, conditions of travel were primitive in the 
extreme. Great journeys were undertaken on foot, 
through country blighted by malaria, sometimes among 
cannibals, beset by tribal upheavals and in frequent con- 
tact with slave raids. Only an intrepid, consecrated woman 
could have endured all she did. 

‘Throughout the book the reader feels that Mrs. Springer 
was no ordinary woman in her intellectual and spiritual 
power. Her grasp of languages, her ability to read human 
character and to sense human needs, and her powerful 
influence on others ali tell of a personality at once able and 
devoted. Happily, she kept a record of her varied experi- 
ences and on these her husband often draws. here is 
much attractive matter concerning her likes and dislikes, 
her ways on the platform and in the home, her hospitable 
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acts and her occasionally masterful handling of a situation. 

She came amiong various tribes as the first white woman 
they had seen, but though they feared at first they came 
under her spell. Thus as the years passed she was con- 
stantly meeting her spiritual children in many parts of her 
husband’s large episcopal territory. Ministers, teachers, 
evangelists, Bible-women, nurses all owed to her, under 
God, their new life. 

It was fitting that at the end her remains should be laid 
in African soil, on a hill-top in Belgian Congo, close by the 
Springer Institute at Mulangwishi. 

The book is a delight to handle and its illustrations are 
an attractive feature. 

R.H.W.S. 
On The Ministry, by Stephen Neill (S.C.M. Press : 9/6). 

When one looks at one’s row of books on the work of the 
ministry and preaching, and especially on such outstand- 
ing volumes as Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘ Lectures on 
Preaching,” James Stalker’s “The Preacher and His 
Models,” and James S. Stewart’s “‘ Heralds of God,” one 
takes up a new book on the ministry with the question as 
to whether anything new can be said. ‘This query vanishes 
when a few pages of Bishop Neill’s Book have been read. 
The volume is a gem, with fresh insights on every page. 
Its closeness to Scripture and to twentieth century cir- 
cumstances, its depth of experience and withal under- 
standing of youth, its unhackneyed illustrations—quite a 
number drawn from the Indian mission field—and its 
f.equent humour make it a delight and an inspiration to re d 
and re-read. This is a book that should be in the hands of 
every divinity student, and so we hope that after the first 
edition (at the high cost of 9/6 for 144 pages) is sold out a 
cheap edition will be issued so that impecunious students 
will not miss this source of help. 

R.H.W.S. 


What St. Paul Said, by J. W.C. Wand. (Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 100 pp. 7/6). 

A valuable little book by the Bishop of London who has 
already made a free-translation of Paul’s letters. ‘The 
present book is based on a series of lectures given to a 
group of London teachers. These were delivered extem- 
pore and taken down by a stenographer, and as a conse- 
quence they have such a fluency and intimate conversa- 
tional manner that it is as though Paul himself were talk- 
ing to you. 

Dr. Wand goes carefully through each of the letters 
masterfully condensing the matter, and revealing Paul’s 
personality through his writings. 

There is a fine summing up of the main features of Paul’s 
teaching in the final chapter. 
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A most worthwhile book and one which is recommended 
as a study book for youth groups or Senior Bible Classes. 
J.D.McT. 
* * * * 
Christ came to Bitter Market, by W. E. Rowlands. 

(Livingstone Press 2/6.) 

This is an exciting and challenging story of the founding 
of a church on the great North China Plain. It is simply 
and graphically told by a Chinese Christian layman who 
was the leader of the church during the Japanese occupa- 
tion and was largely responsible for its growth and activity. 

The story is translated by Mr. Rowlands who has 
been a missionary in China many years. From his inti- 
mate knowledge of the China scene and of the particular 
incidents related, he draws a valuable background picture 
which gives the story a clear setting. 

The most striking impression to the reader is the close 
parallel this story has with the early Christian Church. 
There is a dramatic intensity and passion of evangelical 
fervour in this little church which cannot fail to move and 
inspire. 

It gives us confidence that the Church in China will 
come through the present storm, for nothing can killsuch 
a faith as we find in these pages. 

J.D.McT. 
The Lord’s Supper inthe New Testament, by A.S. B. 

Higgins. (S.C.M. Press, 96 pps. 7/-). 

The author has given us a scholarly and well-docu- 
mented monograph on the results of the best work done on 
this subject in recent times. The chapter headings will 
give an idea of the method of treatment and the ground 
covered. The Last Supper and the ministry of Jesus: 
The Nature of the Last Supper: The Eucharistic sayings 
of Jesus—their form and meaning : Paul’s teaching on the 
Lord’s Supper, and the Johannine Eucharistic Doctrine. 

Mr. Higgins draws these conclusions amongst others :— 
The church and its Eucharist are the historical counter- 
parts of the new Israel, the Messianic Community and its 
Passover centred upon His own death. The earliest 
churches, in remembering the death of Christ, at the same 
time rejoiced in His living, risen presence at the breaking 
of bread: the ‘ real presence’ was therefore not found in 
the eucharistic elements, whose role rather was to recall the 
sacrificial death of Christ as event: The joy of knowing 
the presence of Christ at the Eucharist was a foretaste of 
the final reunion in the Kingdom of God. 

J.D.McT. 
Right and Wrong, by Martin Buber (S.C.M. Press, Lon- 

do 6/-). 

This short book is a study in five of the Psalms (12, 14, 
82, 73 and 1). Much of the thinking behind it is very 
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original, but occasionally, we fear, interpretation will seem 
to the readers somewhat far-fetched. 


* * * * 


Indlela yokubalwa kwamagama esixosa ngokobalo 
olutsha, by L. T. Manyase. 

This a collection of twenty-seven exercises on the new 
Xhosa orthography. I think a book such as this one is 
necessary, more especially as our spelling of Xhosa in the 
new way does not seem to improve fast enough. I suppose 
the fact that we call it the new orthography tends to make 
people to neglect making themselves proficient in it, and 
yet if they knew that it was the only way of writing Xhosa 
correctly, they would realise that they had no option but to 
use it. Secondly the dual position in which we find our- 
selves of having our newspapers and some books turned 
out in the old orthography perhaps contributes to careless- 
ness in spelling. So, as long as we are still in this position, 
all books which help those who use the new orthography 
are like necessary tools. ‘These exercises will be helpful 
to both pupils and teachers in all grades of our schools. I 
gladly recommend it to all who have to do with the writing 
of Xhosa. 

1A F 


The Gospelaccording to St. Matthew, by G.E. P. Cox, 

(S.C.M. Press, 168 pp. 9/-). 

This is a new volume in the “‘ 'Torch”’ series of Bible 
Commentaries. A brief introduction dealing with the 
background of the gospel, its plan, authorship, date, etc., 
is followed by a commentary on the text section by section. 
This is explanatory rather than devotional, and reveals 
familiarity with recent larger commentaries. There is 
much that is su_ gestive in the comments, though perhaps 
overmuch of what may be surmised to have been in the 
mind of the evangelist when he selected and arranged his 
material. ‘The work hardly maintains the high standard 
reached by some of the other volumes in this series. 


* * * * 


Social and Cultural Factors in Church Divisions. 

(S.G2Mois Pressy:33, pps» 2/6), 

A timely pamphlet which draws attention to various non- 
theological factors which tend either to hinder or accelerate 
Church unity. It was originally prepared with a view to 
helping discussion at the recent Lund Conference organised 
by the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council 
of Churches. It is most essential that the existence and 
importance of such factors should be brought right out 
into the open, for they mean more to the ordinary church 
member than many of the matters with which the theolo- 
gians busy in the unity movement are chieily engaged. 
That they can be more decisive for progress or delay is 
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brought out by Professors C. H. Dodd (Britain), G. R. 
Cragg (Canada), and Jacques Ellul (I'rance), and also by 
the appended report of a special conference held at the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, in November 
1951. ‘‘ Whenever church relations or reunion are dis- 
cussed ”’ says the latter, “‘ there must be a new readiness to 
include considerations of these non theological factors, not 
as vague generalisations but in concrete, particular, and 
therefore painful terms. ‘This implies that not only theo- 
logians and church administrators have a contribution to 
make to the discussions.” 
* * * * 

Hold the Faith, (Inter-varsity Fellowship, 48 pp. 1/6). 

This is planned primarily as an experimental introduc- 
tion to devotional Bible study in the hope that it may 
generate a strong desire towards such study as a life habit. 
To this end it is well adapted, providing four months of ° 
studies which demand about twenty minutes daily. During 
this period the student will gain at least some knowledge 
of the significance of the life of the Lord, the early story of 
the Christian Church, and three apostolic letters—Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and 1 Peter. ‘I'he questions, comments 
and suggestions given with each passage are practical and 
stimulating. 


WHITE SUPREMACY—WITH JUSTICE ? 


My skin is white, but I have many friends 

Whose skins are black or brown and eyes dark fire ; 
Their hands have tended me in times of sickness, 
Their wit and wisdom has delighted me ; 
In friendly chat, or else in deep debate. 

Music we’ve shared, and games, and mere laughter ; 
In hours of sorrow, we have stood together. 

I have admired the scholar, and the scientist, 

The skilful doctor, able learned judge, 

Musician sweet, and sailor resolute, 

Administrator, lawyer, politician, 

Teacher and businessman. 

All these and many more do I remember 

As men of worth, depending not upon 

The colour of their ‘skins. 

Nay more, my Christian faith has often been 
Encouraged by their fellowship, and inspired 

By worship shared; and in our deepest need, 
Assured that we are one in Christ. 

How then can I dare say a white skin is superior ? 
How can I cla‘m that I have rights, which they, 
My brethren, must forever be denied, 

However worthy they may be of them? 

Can justice ever grow in such a soil ? 


I. M. Grant 


